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NEW YORK CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Prosoure Politics 


By BENTLEY KASSAL 


(Editor's Note: Mr. 
term as State 


York County). 


Assemblyman (Dem.-Lib.) for 


the 5th District, 


JANUARY, 1959 | 


Kassal, an attorney, has just started his second 
New | 


During the last year, approximately 8,000 bills were in-| 
troduced into the New York State Legislature. Since they | 


covered every conceivable field and affected every 


citizen, 


various lobbying groups exerted pewaetine. to escssnniiad the 


passage or defeat of many of * 
these bills. State law requires 
lobbyists to register, and 
there is nothing clandestine 
about their efforts. As the 
name implies, a great deal of 
lobbyists’ activities occur in 
the lobbies leading into the 
Assembly and Senate cham- 
bers. 

This 
marily 


article is concerned: pri- 
with organized pressure 
groups, as distinguished from iso- 
lated individuals trying to exert 
pressure on a legislator. The lat- 


ter would refer to letters written | 
by constituents, people who voice | 


their positions or complaints at po- 
litical meetings, opinions voiced 
during the course of normal social 
occasions, etc. 

A substantial number 


controversial or partisan in na- 
ture. They revolve’ frequently 
around agricultural or conserva- 
- tion matters, which rarely gener- 
ate heated differences of opinion. 
Hence, we find little overt pres- 
sure normally exerted by lobbying 
interests for the defeat or passage 
of these bills. 


Where lobbying groups take an 
active interest in particular leg- 
islation, it is interesting to observe 
the great diversity of motivations. 
For example, there are groups 
which objectively can be labeled 
“Good Government Organizations.” 
Typical of this group would be the 
Citizens Union, the League of 
Women Voters and the American 
Civil Liberties Union. Their infiu- 
ence is exerted primarily through 
3) 


(Continued on page 


of bills. 
discussed in the Legislature are not | 


| JOHN B, ORR, Jr., 


BENTLEY KASSAL 


Police Trespass 
Case Reversed 


NYCLU’s defense of an_ indi-| 
vidual’s right to be secure in his | 
home, and to use force to resist | 
false arrest, was upheld this month 
by the Appellate Division of Su 


'preme Court in Brooklyn. 


The Union had joined with 
NAACP in appealing the assault 
conviction of Eddie 
charged with resisting arrest and 
assaulting a police officer. As re- 
ported in our September issue, two 
detectives entered Massey’s apart- 
ment without a warrant, investi- 
gating a complaint that someone 
had thrown a stone at. a_neigh- 
bor’s house. Massey refused to go 
to the police station for question- 
ing after one of the officers struck 
him as he was leaving the house 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Judge Upholds Ossining Creche, 
Levittown School District Bans It 


Questions of separation of church and state loomed into the fore- 
Long 


1958 Christmas 
One 


front during the 


Island communities. case in 


plaintiffs seeking a 
erection of 
High School | 


a court rul- 


against 
Ossining 
resulted in 


injunction 
ereche on 
pro pert vy 


ration of church and state. 
Supreme Court Justice Elbert T. 
Gallagher on Dec. 16 dismissed 


the suit against the Ossining Board | : 
‘complainants 


of Education by a group of 28 
local residents, and called erection 
of the creche “an accommodation 
to a religious group.” 

The judge stated: “The accom- 
modating of religious groups is 
not per se unconstitutional. If such 
accommodation violates the doc- 
trine of absolute separation be- 
tween church and state, then it is 


time that the doctrine be discarded 


once and for all.” 


which 
permanent * 


al 


in Westchester and 


the NYCLU had supported 


season 


York, 


said 


of New 
plaintiffs, 


at- 
the 


Pfeffer 
for the 


Leo 
| torney 


| decision would be appealed and if 
ing that this did not violate sepa- | a ton ae 
| to 


taken 
rt. Mr. 
of tine legal 
Jewish Con- 
one of 


the case will be 
the U.S. Supreme C 
Pfeffer also head 
staff of the American 
which was not 
but which later an- 
nounced that it would file a “friend 
of the court” brief in support of 
the appeal, claiming that the case 
represents “basic questions affect- 
ing religious freedom and separa- 
tion of church and state as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution.” 
Other organizations supporting 
the plaintiffs included the North- 
ern Westchester-Putnam Jewish 
(Continued on page 3) 


1S 


Tess, 


Massey, | 


the } 


Florida native 
jand Miami attorney who was the 
| only member of the Florida State 
| Representative to vote against a 
| bill designed to continue school 
| segregation, will be keynote speak- 


| 





| 12 


er at the NYCLU Annual Lunch- | 


| eon Feb. 12. 
Mr. Orr won first prize in the 
11957 American Traditions Project, 
| sponsored by the Fund for the Re- 
public, and the Leonard L. 
| award of the Florida Anti-Defama- 
tion League for his action. At the 
| time of his vote, he explained: 
| “Lf believe segregation is moral- 
|ly wrong, The existence of second- 
| class citizens is repugnant to our 
| great democratic principles... Had | 
| we devoted as much talent to dis- 
| covering means to live under the 
| law instead of in defiance of it, we | 
could have discovered a way 


| School Loyalty Oath 


. Opposed by NYCLU 


has opposed the practices of with- 
holding high school diplomas. be- 
cause a student’s moral characte 
may not be “beyond reproach, 
of requiring that students sign a 
loyalty pledge as a prerequisite for 
_ receiving diplomas. 


A committee of the Board 
last month with Superintendent of 
Schools John J. Theobald to dis- 
the problem, and Dr. Theo- 
bald has asked for a report on the 
practices from an associate super- 
intendent. The NYCLU Board has 
voted to take the matter up with 
the Board of Education if 
| sary. 


met 


cuss 


In a letter requesting the meet- | 
director | 


ing, NYCLU executive 
George E. Rundquist had> noted 
that an article last spring in “The 
New York Times,” by Harrison 
Salisbury, reported that a boy who 
had attended Aviation High School 
and “who hoped to become an air- 
| plane mechanic, quit school the day 
before graduation in’ February, 


(Continued on page 2) 


Study on Radio, TV 

A study on “Controversy on Ra- 
| dio and Television, 
lished by the Civil 
44 
by 


15 West 
directed 


cational Foundation, 
The survey 
Prof. George N. 
ment of Communications 
cation, New York Univer 


St. was 
Depart- 


Edu- 


Gordon, 
in 
sity. 


} pilot study in our March issue. 


We | 
will publish a full report on the] custody at will, due process 


| Tickets 
| admission 
| cussion, 


Abess | 


i 
' director 


| 
| 


| 


eo 
It 
| 


| 
‘Union Continues 


The NYCLU Board of Directors | 


| 
| 


r 
” and | 
| ward 


neces- | 


| trate in order to elicit a confession 


ily 
/ tected by friends, 
| sel. 
‘ed was in violation of due 


” has been pub- | 
Liberties Edu- custody 

| when 

| statute 

| detain 


| 
} 
t 
j 
} 


'a confession by 


{BRARY 


| Lasker award winners are, seated, left to right, Carlotta Walls, Eliza- 
i beth Eckford, Thelma Mothershed; standing, Melba Pattillo and Jef- 


ferson Thomas, five high school students from Little Rock. 


Little Rock Students to Receive 
Lasker Award at Feb. 12 Luncheon 


Five Negro high school students in Little Rock have 
been named as recipients of the 1959 Florina Lasker Civil 
Liberties Award, to be presented at the NYCLU annual lunch- 
eon aiiad conference Thursday, Feb. 12 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
as * Hotel. 

NYCLU A, 
Siepmann, who headed the national 


er to ewes 
Church-State 


National 


chairman Charles 
committee which selected the award 
. winners, issued the following st 
and local issues relat- om 
ing to the separation of church 
and state, as they concern the 
ACLU, will be examined in a panel 
liscussion following the NYCLU 
annual luncheon Thursday, Feb. 
(Lincoln’s Birthday). 
The panel will start at 
for the luncheon include 


ment on the group’s choice: 

“We are giving the award te 
these five students in recognition 
|of the courage and dignity they 
| showed in the face of prejudice 
| and cruel humiliations during their 
| time in high school, and for their 
| particular courage in staying with 
to the afternoon dis-| the problem and remaining in Lit 
Individual admission tick- | tle Rock to stand for the rights of - 
are available at $1 each, ob- | Which they still remain temporarily 
tainable by mail in advance from | deprived.” 

NYCLU or at the door. 

Patrick Murphy Malin, executive 
of ACLU, will give the 
keynote address, presenting the 
| national picture of church-state is- 
sues. Local situations will be sum- 
marized by the other panelists: 

Ralph S. Brown, Jr., chairman, 
| Connecticut Civil Liberties Union. 
Coxe, executive direc- 
tor, ACLU of Pennsylvania. 

George E. Rundquist, NYCLU 
| executive director. 





2:30 p.m. 


ets 


Of the original nine Negro stue 
|dents who first entered Central 
| High School, one has graduated 
;and three have accepted scholar- 
| ships to high schools in other cit« 
ies. The other five remained in 
Little Rock in order to be ready 
to return to school when it ree 
opens. If none of the students were 
there to enroll, the case would be« 
come moot. 


The five are Elizabeth Eckford, 
Thelma Mothershed, Melba Pattillo, 
Carlotta Walls and Jefferson 
Thomas. Miss Eckford and Mr. 
Thomas will attend the luncheon’ 
to receive the $1,000 award. 


Spencer 





The Florina Lasker Civil Lib- 
erties Award is given to the “in- 
dividual, organization or group 
who, by word or action, has dise 
| played consistent and outstanding 
courage and integrity in the de- 
fense of civil liberties, whether im 
the performance of duty or above 
and beyond the requirements of 
duty, and by so doing has made a 
significant and constructive contri< 
bution to civil liberties.” 

Members 
mittee, in 
mann, were: 
man, ACLU 


(Continued on 


Eckwerth Case 

NYCLU 
write expenses in the 
Eckwerth, whose 
on a murder charge the 
challenging on grounds 
longed detention before 
ment. 

Barlow Smith, NYCLU 
panel member who is handling the 
case,-was denied certiorari by the 
U.S. Supreme Court but has begun 
“with a view to sub- | 
sequent judicial review including 
final petition for a writ of certi- 
orari in the U.S. Supreme Court.” 
The case was argued Nov. 7 be- 
fore the U3. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. 

Eckwerth was convicted of mur- 
dering Rosemarie Spezzo of Yon- 
kers. The NYCLU maintains that 
the law enforcement officers de- 
layed charging Eckwerth with the 
crime before a committing magis- 


is continuing to under- | 
case of Ed- 
conviction 
Union 
of pro- 
arraign- 


1s 


legal 


selection come 
to Mr. Siep- 
Angell, chair« 
of Directors; 


page 4) 


of the 
addition 
Ernest 
Board 


another action 





James Curran Named 
To Staff of NYCLU 
Curran has joined 
the NYCLU staff as assistant 
director, with primary respon- 
sibility for work in Westchester 
and Long Island to recruit new 
members and activate present 
membership. 

Mr. Curran will set up watch- 
dog committees in these areas 
and eventually help organize 
suburban chapters such as our 
already existing Queens unit. 
He formerly was on the edi- 
torial and radio-TV_ staff of 
“The Daily News,” director for 
public information of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United 
Nations, and assistant director 
of public reiations for the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. 


James L. 


from him while he was “effective- 
under their contro] and unpro- 
family coun- 
” Thus the confession so obtain- 
process 
The brief adds that “when 
the same officers fur- 
defy state law by retaining 
and control of him and 
officials, ignoring the 
which requires them to 
him, those officers 
in their continued attempt to elicit 
allowing them to 
from their 
de- | 
mands that this Court intervene.” ' 


or 


of 
in 
ther 


law. 
addition 
jail 


assist 


remove a defendant 














Lette 


Dear Sirs: 

i was very interested in the 
piece entitled “Two Sides of the 
American Legion” in the last issue 
of the NYCLU paper, in ‘which 
you endorsed the following state- 
ment by Dr. Taylor of Sarah Law- 
rence College: “No person .. 


takes his intellectual orders from an | 


outside authority, whether Com- 
munist or any other, could be given 
or could retain the responsibility of 
membership in the Sarah Lawrence 
faculty.” 


Now I assume that neither you | 
nor Dr. Taylor would interpret this | 
principle as barring Catholics, for | 
the faculty. But! 


example, from 
I’m not at all sure that I would 
agree with you. I believe that from 


the point of view of the clergy, an | 
ideal Catholic would be one who | 


failed to exercise free inquiry on 
a# considerable number of intellect- 
ual questions. Fortunately, few 
Catholics actually follow the dog- 
ma that faithfully. Nevertheless, 
I am inclined to think that the dif- 
ference between Catholics and 
Communists in this area is one of 
degree, rather than of fundamental 
attitude. 

My own inclination would be to 
allow Catholics, Communists or 
anyone else to teach until it had 
been established 
in fact indoctrinating their classes, 
instead of leading them to seek the 
truth independently. Although I 
doubt that many card-carrying 
Communists would have the abil- 
ity or inclination to teach under 
this rule, I do know of one or two 


instances where they have done so. | 

I can see the justification for | 
barring Communists from member- | 
ship in the ACLU. One does not ad- ! 


r to the Editor 


| mit to an organization with speci 
} 


. who | 


that they were | 


. 


| fic purposes persons whose own 
| are directly opposite. The 
|/WCTU does not embrace Toots 
| Shor. But I think a college, which 
has much broader aims, should 
ihave a different attitude. In any | 
| ease, I’d like to know a little more | 


| aims 


‘about how the ACLU justifies its | 

; | 
| support of Dr, Taylor’s stand on | 
| this matter. 


| I didn’t write this letter primar- 
| ily with publication in mind, but in 
| the event that you should see fit 
to print it or comment on it in the 
paper, please do not use my name. 
{Some of my best friends are 
Knights of Columbus, as the old 
saying almost goes. 
A.W. 
(Editor's Note: The full quota- 
tion from Dr. Taylor stated that! 
“faculty members are expected to 
deal candidly and honestly with’ 
controversial questions. 





Teachers | 
who meet the test of candor, hon-| 
esty and scholarly integrity may! 
not be deprived of any rights they | 
hold as citizens of this country, in-| 
cluding the right to belong to any| 
legal political organization of their | 
choosing. It is a principle accepted | 
by the faculty, the president and 
trustees alike that there is to be no| 
indoctrination of students with a 
political, philosophical or religious | 
dogma. No person, therefore, who | 
takes his intellectual orders from | 
an. outside authority, whether Com-| 
munist or any other, could be given! 
or could retain the responsibility of | 
membership in the Sarah Lawrence | 
faculty.” Our feeling is that interp-| 
retation of this palicy statement | 
does not necessarily disagree with 
the viewpoint of our correspond- 
ent.) 


| came effective in January 1934 and 
| reads: 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN NEW YORK 


BOOKS 
in 


REVIEW 
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{more than six months upon the | 
personal certification of the Sec- | 
|retary of State that security | 
| would be jeopardized by a hearing 
lon the temporary denial. Another 
|member dissents, and objects to 
| disclosure or confrontation if the 
4 Secretary of State or the Attorney 
|General certifies that such discov- 
ery or disclosure might disclose 











“Freedom to Travel,” Report of the Special Committee to Study 
Passport Procedures of The Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. (Fifield Workum, Chairman; Alexis C. Coudert, William A. 


Delano, Haliburton Fales, 2nd, Adrian S. Fisher, Manly Fleischmann, | 


Ewen C. Mae Veagh and Gerard Swope, Jr. Staff: Robert B. McKay 
and Cecil J. Olmstead) 144 pps. Dodd, Mead & Co., $4.00. 
By EDWARD J. ENNIS 
General Counsel, ACLU; Former General Counsel, U.S. Immigration 
& Naturalization Service 
This compact study of our passport laws and the reg- 
ulations and practices of the Department of State in issuing 


/and denying passports was prepared by a committee of eight 


private lawyers and a staff of two professors of law at New 
York University, aided by a® 3 ina 
grant from the Fund for the’ prohibited Catholic ecclesiastics 
Republic |from traveling to Rome or else- 
ve] pave {where outside the kingdom with- 
The issuance of the report, sub-| out the king’s permission, because 
stantially completed last Spring,! of the crown’s claimed right to 
was deferred until after the de-| decide which pope should be rec- 
cisions of the Supreme Court on| ognized by the people of England. 
June 16, 1958 in Kent and Briehl | Road : Bhs 
v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116 and Dayton | This medieval restriction on one 
v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 144. These de-|@8Pect of freedom of religion 
cisions, by a sharply divided court | might be compared with the ve 
with four Justices dissenting, hold | C&™t restriction on one aspect of 
that Congress in granting the | freedom of the press: involved in 
Secretary of State authority ithe State Department’s refusal of 


to |} in 
issue passports did not grant a to news reporters to go 
; to 


thority to deny a passport because!“ . the ae. republic 
of an applicaitt’s alleged belief in | 6 hina, which has not been diplo- 
communism or membership in or matically recognized by the 
affiliation with a communist party. 

This report begins promisingly 
with a quotation from “The Econ- 
omist” of March 27, 1858, reprinted 
on March 29, 1958, on the purpose 
of passports, to the effect that “it 


2 


Examines Major Restrictions 


The report then deals with the 
two major restrictions on United 
States passports which are denied 
to individuals principally on 
curity grounds because of asserted 


of } 


! 
US. } 


se- | 


(Continued from page 1) | “f hereby declare my loyalty to 
when he learned that because he| the government of the United 
had a police record, he could not | States and of the State of New 
get a certificate. He was charged | York, and I promise to support 
with stealing a pistol from a Na-| their laws to the best of my abil- 
tional Guard Armory and he says | ity.” ° 


has been laid down with obvious 
good sense by the English Govern- 
ment that a British passport sim- 
ply identifies a man by name as a 
British citizen, and neither can 
nor ought to attempt anything 





further.” 


communist sympathies or connec- 
tions, and denial of passports to 
all citizens for use in designated 
prohibited areas abroad. 


In respect of individuals, the re- | 
| port points out that prior to 1951, 


the charge was false.” 
In 1955, Mr. Rundquist had 


Mr. Rundquist maintained that 
|} such action as that taken in with- 
| holding certificates or diplomas 


written to then Superintendent of : : 
Schools William Jansen concern- | WS the exercise of an arbitrary 
ing the withholding of a diploma | Power granted the individual 
from a student who refused to| Schools by the 1917 resolution, 
sien the loyalty pledge required | P48sed" during World War I. He 
of. students about te graduate | added that the power ‘to withhold 
from high school. At that time,| 2 diploma or a certificate, which 
Associate Superintendent C. Fred-| includes the behavior of the stu- 
erick Pertsch wrote that the Beard | dent outside the school, “is much 
of Superintendents in 1917 adopt-| too broad and the perenne Ser 
ed a resolution amending the / Vague and indefinite. 
graduation requirements for all| The NYCLU Board of Directors 
high schools by adding the follow- | stated that school authorities have 
ing: la right to control student behavior 
“No student at a high school im ‘inside the school itself, but that 
the City of New York shall re-/a student’s behavior outside of 
ceive a diploma unless the school the schoo] should have no bearing 
record shows that the moral char-| on whether he receives a diploma. 
acter of the student is beyond re- |The Board also declared its unal- 
proach and unless the student signs | terable opposition to the require- 
a pledge of loyalty to the United | ment that students shall sign the 
States and the State of New York.” | loyalty pledge as a prerequisite for 
The current lovalty pledge be-’ graduation. 
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: ‘ainies xe in tim war, the Secre- 
The report, however, does not | © ngs + “a ‘uch Pggoas oar | 
either in its recommendations or | t#"y of State’s claimed authority 


without any 


explore this interesting viewpoint trolled discretion, 


that a passport, somewhat like a formal administrative hearing pro- | 
birth certificate, should be given | cedure, was sparingly exercised in | 


to any applicant entitled to it by | rare cases such as those involving 


reason of citizenship and should | convicted criminals still on parole. | 
1 


In 1951, however, 


not be made to suffer the ever- | 


widening demands of national se-| was made to deny passports to all | 
curity at the expense of individual | admitted or suspected communists. | 
liberty, both as a matter of prin-| The report quite correctly eriti- 


ciple and because security inter-|cizes this practice on the basis 
ests can better be served by other | of the views expressed in the Kent 
means. | decision concerning the importance 


Useful Reference for Congress of the individual’s constitutional 
- ss | 


But whatever its shortcomings | Tight to travel freely which, like 
in the minds of those who for|free speech, should be circum- 


years have opposed the State De- | scribed only to the limited extent | 
partinent’s unauthorized denial of |that very clear considerations of | 


passports without hearings and on | State security require, 
the basis of communist beliefs and | 


respectable a source as a commit-| right against the state’s needs of 


tee of the Bar Association should | security, the report recommends | 


prove to be a useful reference | that passports should not be de- 


handbook when the present Con- | nied on the basis of membership | 
gress again takes up the legisla-| in any organization or apprehend- : 


tion which passed the House on/ed speech abroad critical of the 
the consent calendar at the end/U.S., but only if it is reasonably 
of the last session on Aug. 23,| anticipated that the individual will 
1958 but was not acted upon in/act abroad to transmit government 
the Senate. | secrets, incite hostilities or attacks 
This bill (H.R. 13760) would) by force on the U.S., 
grant the Secretary authority to | 
deny passports to any persons who | 
are or have been members of or! In respect of the much litigated 
affiliated with a communist party | question of the nature of the ad- 
or who, since 1948, have knowingly | ministrative 
engaged in activities to further {applicant is entitled before final 
the communist movement when it} denial of a passport (Dulles v. 
is determined that the activities | Nathan, 225 F. 2d 29) four of the 
of such persons abroad would be| eight members of the committee 
harmful to the security of the | express the view that due process 
United States. lof law requires a full hearing in- 
This report first reviews briefly | cluding the crucial disclosure of 
the Anglo-American history of | all adverse evidence and the right 
governmental denial of passports to| to confront and cross-examine all 
restrict foreign travel of citizens | adverse witnesses. 
since the time in the 11th and 12th| One member would allow a tem- 
centuries when the English kings! porary denial of a passport for no 


Disagree on Hearings 


the decision | 


Applying the judicial formula of | 
associations, this report from so} weighing the precious individual | 


hearing to which an: 


| CIA or FBI sources of information 
|or confidential foreign government 
| sources contrary to the best inter- 
lests of the U.S. 

The remaining two members 
would allow a narrower area of 
non-disclosure in time of war or 
|emergency where the passport ap- 
| plicant himself has had access to 
| still highly classified government 
i secrets and where denial is based 
;}on the charge that the applicant 
will reveal this secret information 
abroad and the appropriate in- 
vestigative agency head certifies 
that the disclosure would reveal 
intelligence sources or techniques 
detrimental to national security. 


The report’s excellent discussion 
|of this limited division of the com- 
mittee on the full hearing problem 
discloses the care with which the 
committee has analyzed this trou- 
blesome question. Section 8 of the 
bill which passed the House but 
not the Senate last August, pro- 
vided that a passport should not 
be denied on the ground of cem- 
munist affiliation without an “op- 
portunity for a hearing,” without 
defining the nature of the hearing. 
|The majority report in favor of 
the bill was accompanied by the 
supplemental views of some mem- 
| bers of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that the hearing should in- 
iclude confrontation and cross*ex- 
j amination unless disclosure of in- 
| formation or informants “would in 
| fact constitute a concrete and dem- 
onstrable danger to security.***” 
This report of the Bar Association 
committee should be of aid to 
members of Congress who will de- 
‘sire to spell out the hearing pro- 
{cedure in any new legislation. 


| The past-record dees.not make it 
jappear likely that the State De- 
partment will encourage any leg- 
islation providing for a full heat 
ing procedure. Requests by ACLU 


in the discussions preceding them | t® refuse a passport in his uncon- j and others to the State Depert- 


ment to publish. regulations pro- 
|viding a hearing procedure were 
|ignored until in the case of Bauer 
v. Acheson, 106 F. Supp. 445 (D.C. 
1952), sponsored by the Union, the 
|court ruled that it was a denial of 
‘due process of law to revoke or 
refuse a passport without a hear- 
ing. 

Curiously enough, the first. reg- 
ulations granted a hearing only 
to persons denied passports on 
communist grounds and made no 
‘provision for hearings to, appli- 
cants denied passports on other 
‘grounds, apparently on the theory 
‘that only groups of citizens who 
went to court and complained 
‘enough were entitled to hearings 
by their Government. 


On the question of area restric- 
tions, the report recommends leg- 
‘islation confirming or establishing 
the State Department’s authority 
‘to refuse all passports for travel 
in particular areas in time of war 
(or national emergency, provided 
| that the Secretary of State issues 
a statement setting forth the rea- 
sons for the restriction. The com- 
mittee bases its recommendation 
‘upon the reasoning that denial of 
travel to certain areas would be a 
tool of foreign policy similar to 
an embargo on the shipment of 
arms or other war materials. 


It is certainly open to question, 
however, whether the constitution- 
al right to travel is entitled to ne 
more protection than the right to 
ship arms under conditions in 
which an embargo has been im- 
posed. If freedom to travel is to 
be protected as a constitutional 
right, it could’ be reasonably ar- 
igued that even greater reasons 
‘of security should be required to 


| (Continued on page $) 
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Justice Polier Rules for Negro Parents 


The Board of Education at press time was considering appealing 
a decision issued Dec. 15 by Domestic Relations Justice Justine Wise 
Polier, dismissing city charges aganst two Negro couples who re- 
fused to send their children to schools they claimed were inferior. 
The schools were P.S. 136 and 139, both in Harlem. The Board had 
claimed that the parents violated the state law on compulsory school 
attendance. Two weeks earlier, Justice Nathaniel Kaplan found four 
Negro mothers—including the two involved in Justice Polier’s de- 
cision—guilty of violating the state law, and claimed that the chil- 
dren’s Court had no jurisdiction over the quality of the schools. But 
Justice Polier held that the large proportion of substitute teachers 
on the Harlem school staffs meant the children had inferior and dis- 
criminatory educational opportunities. 


‘Objectionable’ Textbooks Attacked 


A recent book by E. Merrill Root, “Brainwashing in the High 
Schools,” has led to scattered attacks on textbooks used in schools in 
the New York area. “The New York Daily News” started the furor 
shortly after the book was published, listing the 11 American history 
books cited by Root as objectionable and urging parents, veterans 
groups and others to see that these texts were not used in their 
local schools. A member of the Board of Education in East Pat- 
erson, N. J., started an investigation of texts used in schools there, 
but the superintendent of schools and principals declared they were 
“convinced” of the value of the books. ... Then the Babylon, L. L., 
local American Legion Post 94 demanded that the school board in- 
vestigate “The Making of Modern America,” a text by Leon H. Can- 
field and Howard B. Wilder, after reportedly being told by an uni- 
dentified parent that the book was “un-American and objectionable.” 
After investigation, the board voted to continue using the book. 


Legion Criticizes 2 Patchogue Teachers 


Two teachers in Patchogue, L. [., both Army veterans, were ac- 
cused by the local American Legion post of “an obvious lack of Amer- 
icanism,” after they voted against a resolution offered at a PTA 
meeting to make the pledge of allegiance compulsory at all such 
meetings. The two men, James Butler and Richard Jahnke, said they 
did not believe the pledge should be compulsory. The school board 
cleared the teachers of any wrongdoing, but the Legion post insisted 
on continuing the investigation, saying it would make available “con- 
fidential” information about the teachers. However, the board presi- 
dent said the men had received no copies of charges which the Legion 
claimed had been made by parents. A local Veterans of Foreign Wars 
post defended the teachers. 


Hicksville Library to Show Chaplin Films 


The Hicksville Library Board last month reversed. its ruling for 
the second-time and voted 4-1 to present old Charlie Chaplin films at 
a free public showing Jan. 26. “Friends of the Library.” the civic group 
which had. opposed the films, (as noted in our last issue) stated it 
did. not plan to protest again. Early in November, the library board 
dropped the plans in order to keep peace in the commanity, but at a 
public meeting Nov. 17, a majority of residents claimed the ban had 
been the result of “censorship” by the Friends group. Elery Bean, 
president of the library board, said the majority of the board felt 
they had made a “hasty decision” in banning the films. : 


OO ee — etnies 


ing the defendant’s status in May 


‘Union, NASW. 
Join in Appeal 


NYCLU has filed an “amicus 
curiae” brief challenging a claim 
that the city Commissioner of In- 
vestigation may examine under 
oath anyone not shown to be con- 
nected with public service about 
his political beliefs. 

The brief, written by NYCLU 
legal panel member Montague Cas- 
per, also was submitted in behalf 
of the New York City Chapter of 
the National Association of Social 
Workers. It was filed with the 
First Department of the State 
Supreme Court’s Appellate Divi- 
sion. 

The case involves a Department 
of Welfare investigator, Matilda 
Carman, who was convicted of 
perjury after stating before the 
Department’s examining inspector, 
who had administered the oath to 
her, that she had never been a 
member of the Communist Party 
and had never attended meetings 
of the Party. 

The brief contends that these 
Statements, even if false, were not 
made “on any occasion in which 
an-oath is required -by law or is 
necessary for the prosecution or 
defense of a private rightor for 
the ends of public justice or may 
lawfully be administered” within 
the meaning of Section 1620 of the 
Penal Law, which defines the crime 
of perjury. 

The brief adds that. there was 
mo evidence upon the trial conéern- 








of 1955 when she was examined. 
The District Attorney stated that 
it was not necessary to show even 
that she was a City employee. “It 
is apparently the contention of the 
District Attorney,” the brief states, 
“that, under the guise of conduct- 
ing an investigation under the Se- 
curity. Risk Law, an inspector of 
the department of investigation... 
may put under oath one who has 
no connection with any public of- 
fice or department and ask him 
whether or not he is a communist.” 





Creche... 


(Continued from page 1) 
Community Gouncil, New York 
| Board of Rabbis and the Westches- 
ter Ethical Culture Society. 


In 1956, a group of taxpayers 
|asked for ‘a temporary injunction | 
against erection of the creche, 
but were refused by Justice Frank | 
Coyne on the grounds that “no ir- 
reparable damage’ could be 
proved. 

Justice Gallagher in his deci- | 
sion noted that the Ossining Board | 
of Education had permitted the 
Heart and Cancer funds and other | 
groups to establish displays on the | 
property. He added that “privileges | 
and benefits should not be denied | 
to individuals or organizations | 
merely because of their religious | 
affiliations or because they may be | 
engaged in some activity of a reli- | 
gious nature.” 


He pointed out that the creche! 
is not displayed while schoo] is in| 
session and was paid for, erected 
and lighted by private funds. 


Mr. Pfeffer stated that the 
judge’s inference that the display | 
would be unlawful if classes were | 
in regular session represented a 
“marked advance over the position 
of the board of education and the 
Creche committee at the time the 
suit was started. 

“Should the display, during the 
regular school week, be attempted 
again this year, as it was in 1956,” 
he said, “we shall apply to the 
courts for injunctive relief.” 

The schoo] board did vote 6-1 
several days later to approve set- 
ting up the nativity scene on the. 
high school grounds, but specified | 
that it should be put up after 
school was dismissed for the holi- } 
da¥s and be taken down before 
classes resume. 


Levittown Bans Creche 


Meanwhile, in Levittown, 
trustees of District 5, largest 
school district in Long Island, by a 
5-1 vote upheld the action of the 
administration of the Wisdom Lane 
School, in refusing display of a 
nativity scene inside the school. 
The vote was taken at a meeting 
crowded with 350 residents; some 
300 others were turned away. 


LA. 


The meeting followed distribu- 
tion of some 9,000 copies of anony- 
mous “hate” literature seeking to 
link school officials with commu- 
nism and calling upon “people of 
Irish, Polish (and) Italian nation- 
alities, both Christian and Jews, 
to join together to fight a so-called 
‘left-wing’ group that is seeking 
to secularize our schools.” 

Harry J. Phieffer, an ex-trustee 
and president of the school’s PTA, 


had asked permission to put up the 
display. He told “Newsday™® he 


ted on streets and from door-to- 
door. The second was a leaflet 
headlined “Will You Be Free to 
Celebrate Christmas in the 





Books in Review... 


(Continued from page 2) 
ban travel for all citizens instead | 


;of a relatively few selected citi- | 


zens, 

Moreover, as in the case of the | 
ban on travel of news reporters to | 
China, the closing of an area to! 
travel by all U.S. citizens may, as | 
a practical matter, involve the in- | 
valuable freedom of the press as 
well as freedom of travel. The fi- 
asco resulting from this ban on} 
reporters, defended by a series of | 
different and often inconsistent | 
reasons by the Secretary of State} 


and resulting finally in the is-| 
‘isuance of passports and the re- 


fusal of the Chinese. government 


to permit many of the newsmen, 


to enter, should make bne | wary 
about recommending to Congress 
to .encourage “the Seetetary «of 
State to use a weapon in tlie field 


of foreign relations which has so | that your schools and teachers are | obtain. higher salaries, increased | 


far proyen.to be a boomerang. 


sented last year to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee by 


Dr. Frederick C. Schwarz, execu- | 


tive director of the Christian Anti- 


| Communist Crusade. 


Mr. Phieffer said this was given | 
| out “just for information purposes 


to show how the Communists op- 
erate.” 

Fred Ambellan, superintendent 
of schools of Levittown District 
5, stated that “while we have 
every intention of keeping God in 
the schools, we cannot permit sec- 
tarianism — the advocating of a 
particular creed or doctrine—-to be- 
| come part of the school system.” 


Attacking the anonymous leaflets, | 
he added, “It takes but a simple} 


i thought to recognize that this at- 
‘tack slides over from its basic 
| premise to a new and very un- 
founded and damning implication 


| security risks.” 


| ficial 


sponsored the documents distribu- | 


Fu- } 
ture,” a reprint of testimony pre- | 


Pressure Politics... 


(Continued from page 1) 
written material which they di- 
rect to the legislators, supplement- 
ed by direct contact between their 


| representatives and members and 


individua] Assemblymen and State 
Senators. 


Influence by Party Leaders 


We also have the various politi- | 
| cal 


organizations which express 
their views directly. Theoretically, 
the election platform of the party 


is supposed to reflect the views of | 


the elected candidates. While this 


may serve as a very compelling | 
guide, it certainly is not binding | 


on individual] legislators. Post- 
election recommendations by party 
leaders, while not strictly regard- 
ed as lobbying activities, do carry 
weight in influencing the voting. 


Other organizations that take a 
stand on practically every legisla- 


tive issue are the labor unions and | 


their representatives. They do their 
best to express their views so that 
the legislation ultimately passed 


| will benefit those whom they rep- 


resent. Since they presumably rep- 
resent many voters, their views are 
given a very wide hearing in the 


| Assembly. 


There are many special interest 


| groups represented in Albany who 


proclaim openly that their fune- 
tion is to affect legislation bene- 
to the limited groups they 
represent. The railroads have had 
registered lobbyists in Albany for 
many years. In the deepening eco- 
nomic crisis in which they now find 
themselves, their lobbyists have 
intensified their efforts to 
the passage of legislation intended 
to ease their financial buydens. 


Lobbying by Raceways 


the interests of the various trot- 
ting tracks, especially those in the 


Both Roosevelt and Yonkers Race- 
ways have lobbied heavily in the 
past, with success, to have enacted 
favorable legislation, particularly 
aimed at obtaining a greater share 
of the pari-mutuel revenues. This 
added revenue ‘has been used to 
improve their capital facilities, on 
the theory that they thereby at- 
tract more bettors to the track. In 
presenting their views to the legis- 
lators, the track lobbyists stress 
the ultimate benefit to the State, 
since the State’s share of the pari- 
mutuels will increase — simul- 
taneously with increased betting 
at the track. 


The 1959 legislative session wil] 
see the return to Albany of a par- 
ticularly effective group of lobby- 
ists whose basic motivation is the 
immediate easing of the rent con- 
{trol laws. This group, represent- 
ing the real estate interests, makes 
a bi-annual cavalcade to Albany 
for the sole purpose of appearing 
at and influencing the deliberations 
of the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Rent Controls, charged with 
the responsibility of making rec- 
ommendations regarding the con- 
tinuation of rent control laws. 
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Appearing in opposition to land- 
|lord groups are various organiza- 
tions representing tenants. The 
'twe conflicting lobbying groups 
| buttonhole legislators for personal 
| presentation of their views; they 
| flood the State Capitol with print- 
| ed material calculated to prove that 
| only one point of view is tenable; 
| they make their physical presence 
| known at the hearings by voluble 
| objections to or hearty approval 
lof each speaker. The impact upon 
ithe legislature is extremely 
strong. 

' In the field of education, power- 
ful pressures are exerted upon the 
|legislators by lobbyists represent- 
|ing school teachers in an effort to 


i pension benefits, leaves.of absence, 


induce ! 


PAGE 3 


etc. In addition, the United Parent 
organization, combining its com- 
ponent PTA groups, charters a 
special train annually so that its 
| representatives can impress the 
| legislators by voice and numbers 
| as to the justification of their de- 
| mands for improved school facili- 
| ties. 

| Medical Lobby Successful 

| One of the most interesting of 
all the lobbying groups is the Med- 
|} ical Society of the State of New 
York. It has succeeded in resist- 
ing all efforts by chiropractors and 
masseurs to obtain any official rec- 
ognition by means of licensing. In 
addition, it has fought successfully 
to retain the Metcalf-Hatch law 
| which permits pounds, under strin- 
gent conditions, to give stray ani- 
mals to laboratories for medical re- 
search. ‘ 


_Other professional bodies voice 
their objections to what they re- 
‘gard as encroachments upon their 
professions. This past year, the 
Society of Certified Public Ae- 
countants attempted to effect leg- 
islation which, under certain condi- 
tions, would require that all public 
accountants be licensed. Similarly, 
certified psychologists, who re- 
cently received legislative recog- 
nition of their status, have at- 
tempted, via lobbyists, to narrow 
the areas in which non-certified 
psychologists, such as therapists, 
can operate, 

A less personal and more dis- 
tant type of lobbying occurs by 
way of the mail. Pressures by vari- 
ous groups in the community often 
induce constituents to voice their 
suggestions by writing their rep- 
resentatives. It is frequently dif- 
ficult to determine whether the 


i mail reflects an individual’s inter- 
Another powerful lobby reflects | 


est or the outgrowth of external 
| lobbyists’ pressure. In the last heg- 


é Ss : _ islative session, the mail was par- 
i New York City metropolitax—area. | 


ticularly heavy on specific issues 
such as fluoridation, the proposed 
Sabbath bill, the aforementioned - 
bill to require licensing of account- 
ants, rent control matters and par- 
ticularly heated comments relating 
to the inter-denominational Ten 
Commandments issue. 


With respect to the last matter, 
the New York Civil Liberties 
Union naturally evidenced great 
interest. In large measure because 
of its influence, the bill was not 
reported out of committee to the: | 
floor. Other measures pertaining 
to civil liberties were those invelv- 
ing the extension of the security 
risk law, the provision for fair and 
adequate procedures for those ac- 
cused under the security risk law, 
the Sabbath bill, the bill requiring 
housing project tenants to execute 
‘loyalty oaths and the bill which 
would permit employers to -dis- 
charge any employee invoking the 
Fifth Amendment in @ hearing in- 
volving the question of Commu- 
nism. 


Facts Are Welcome 


In general, it has been my im- 
pression as a legislater that the 
most ‘effective technique to influ- 
ence voting is the use of personal 
contact by interested groups or 
constituents. Factual background 
to support a point of view is and 
should be most welcome. Written 
efforts to influence the vote are 
weakened considerably when it is 
obvious that it is part of an or- 
ganized effort. 


The influences and pressures to 
which a legislator is subjected do 
not come from any single source, 
but can be attributed generally to 
the legislative process. If the peo- 
ple truly govern, then they should 
be permitted to express their views: 
with respect to proposed legisla- 
tion, even if they have their own 
axes to grind. All information, 
{whether or not from biased 
sources, is a Welcome commodity. 
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LL High School Seniors Discuss 
Civil Liberties With Board Member 


By SHELDON ACKLEY 


Leader, 


Long Island Ethical Culture 


Society; Member, 


NYCLU Board of Directors 





I recently spent an unusual and, I believe valuable day | 


at Syosset High School, 


where I had been invited to meet 


with the senior class to discuss civil liberties, ; as one of sev- 


eral “guest experts” 
citizenship education 
gram. 

I had an exciting 


time talking 


over with these young people some | 


very important and highly contro- 
versial subjects affecting all of us. 


Nassau County is growing rapidly, | 
this | 


growth is perhaps most striking | 


as everyone’ knows, and 


today at the high school level, for | 


the crop of post-war babies is now | 


to be found in high school. There 
are many new high schools in the | 
county, and Syosset is one of these. | 
It is so new in fact that its present 
seniors will become its first gradu- | 
ates. | 

Perhaps for this reason, the two 
instructors in a_ new- citizenship | 
education department have been) 
able to break with precedent and 
introduce several novel features in 
their required senior course. The 
instructors in the course, Roland 
Bolyard and David Pardoe, have | 
proposed and initiated a program 
in which students participate in 
the activities of local institutions 
with a social purpose, and leaders | 


h institutions participate in| : ; 
tee eBay a |add to the prestige of an unpatri- | 


classroom discussions. 


Among those outsiders who had 
visited the class before me were 
public relations experts, editors of 
local newspapers, the County Ex- 
ecutive and his political opponent, 
a criminal lawyer, a representative 
of B’nai B’rith, and the editor of 
the American Legion magazine. 

The visit involved reai work. 
‘There are six sections in the senior 
class. and I was expected to intro- 
duce the topic and lead a discus- 
sion in each of them. With the 
exception, therefore, of one rest 
period and one lunch period, I was 
with the students from 8:30 in the 
morning until 3 in the afternoon. 
And every 45 minutes I started 
over again from the beginning. 


I was pleased at the opportunity, 
for I know enough of the curricu- 
lum of most high schools to recog- 
nize that this course offered 
usual opportunity for investigation 
in depth into the nature of the real 


problems facing a citizen in a de- | 


mocracy today. 


in their*—— 
pro-| ; 


un- , 


! 10 years. For many of the students, 


| difficulties of 


civit LIBERTIES iN NEW YORK 


cussion. Since the students had had 
some previous discussion of the 
dangers of lobbying, I pointed out 
that we were lobbying for princi- 
ples important to all of us rather 
than benefit for a special group. 


Examined Freedom of Speech 


In most of the classes, I intro- 
duced the subject by referring to 
the Communist trials of the last 


civil liberties meant primarily the 
defense of radicals, and the dangers 
of free speech were most obvious 
in connection with treasonous or 
supposedly treasonous activity. It 
was necessary to point out the 
making a clear dis- 
sedition and 


tinction between 
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NYU Honors Arthur G. Hays 


The Arthur Garfield Hays Civil Liberties Memorial Room was 
formally dedicated December 12 in Arthur T. Vanderbilt Hall of the 


New York University of Law. 


,eral counsel of ACLU, 


liberties. 


The seminar room contains a portrait and a bust of the late gen- 
who died in 1954, as well as other memorabilia. 
It will be used for courses, special conferences and meetings on civil 


As another part of the Arthur Garfield Hays Civil Liberties 





f/ treason, and I did so by referring | 
| to the conflicting decisions in the | 


SHELDON ACKLEY 


And I did not have any difficulty 
in showing that there are real 
problems involving civil liberties 
in our communities. At the time 
that I met with these students, the 
Board of Trustees of the Hicksville 
Public Library was under fire from 
two directions. It had originally 


; scheduled an old Charlie Chaplin 
| movie for public showing but had 


cancelled it when a smal] number 
of residents in the community ob- 
jected on the grounds that it would 


may add that the 
Board later reversed itself a sec- 
ond time,—see page 3— but this 
we had no way of foretelling.) 


otic person. (1 


I was faced with the problem of 
making a selection of discussion 
materials from the huge field of 
civil liberties. I did so by centering 
upéf free speech and its problems. 
I tried to state our belief that 
though ideas can be dangerous, it 


dents 


Dennis and Gates cases. The stu- | 

divided in their sions! 
of the dangers of speech of this | 
sort and their judgment of the! 
best way to handle such situations. | 


In briefer terms, I went on to. 
point out that free speech conflict- 
ed occasionally with other values 
such as those of personal respect 
and dignity in the case of libel 
and slander, order and public peace 


in the case of dissemination of un- 


popular ideas, and morality in the 
case of supposedly obscene or por- 
nographic literature. 

The discussions were lively, and | 
the young people showed a heart- | 
ening familiarity with the First 
Amendment and an ability to grasp 
the difficulties of the topic, which 
must have been partly the result of 
their earlier exposure to this 
course. 

What I Concluded 

There were several 
at which I arrived as a result 
my day of teaching: 

First, it was obvious to me that 
a course of this kind appeals to 
young people and makes a differ- 


conclusions | 


{ ence ip them. 


Second, the students are not 


‘afraid of investigating controver- 


is in the interest of the community | 


and of truth that we allow ex- 
pression to all of them, even those 
with which we disagree. 


And in representing the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, I took 
pains to point out that this meant 
civil libertarians were frequently 
in the position of protecting the 
expression of ideas with 
they violently disagreed. I describ- 
ed the Union as a non-Communist 
group seeking to win court cases, 
influence legislation, and educate 
the public to the v: alues of free dis- 
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| there 


which | 


sial ideas and are quite willing to 
express their own opinions even 
when these are unpopular with 
their classmates. In this respect, 
seemed to be considerable 
improvement 
era. 

Third, young people are aware 
of what is going on in their com- 
munities and do make judgments 
about controversial’ issues. They 


will make their judgments ground- | 


ed in a fuller understanding of the 
facts if they are led by teachers 


who are capable and interested and | 


curriculum 
learning to 


with 
formal 


are provided 
which relates 
current events. 


a 


I was stimulated by my contacts 
with these young people and en- 
couraged by their general responge. 


'l was particularly pleased whén | 


following letter to ‘the 
in our local newspaper a 
or later. It was written 
of the students in the ad- 


Class at Syosset High 


noted the 
editor 
week 
by one 
vanced 
School: 


sO 


“Tam a high school senior and 


N. Y. Civil Liberties Union 
170 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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of | 


since the McCarthy | 
cerned 
/ invasions of home and privacy by 


Memorial at the NYU Law School, a research and instructional pro- 
gram was started last September. 
Wollett, formerly on the law faculty at the University of Washing- 
ton and chairman of the Washington State Chapter of ACLU. 


It is directed by Prof. Donald H. 


Three law students—two seniors and one graduate law yer—have 
been designated as the Arthur Garfield Hays Civil Liberties Fellows, 
and are conducting objective research under Professor Wollett’s 
direction. The reports of their studies will be available for use and. 


publication by groups interested in civil liberties. 


At present, the three Fellows are working on a project to deter- 
mine what state and federal judicial remedies are available to per- 
sons whose civil liberties have been abridged by state legislative or 


executive action. Specifically, 


they are examining state statutes that 


restrict the right of public employees to believe in or advocate racial 
integration or to associate with groups or organizations that so be- 
lieve or advocate. Focus of this research is on the constitutionality 
of statutes insofar as they abridge First Amendment freedoms, and 
on what = judicial remedies are available. 


frespess cee 


(Continued from page 1) 


When he tried 
officer hit out 


to get 
at him 


with them. 
away, an 


| and he fought back. 


Emanuel Redfield, NYCLU coun- 
sel, prepared the Union’s_ brief 
which was upheld by the appellate 
court in its 4 to 1 decision. The 
court noted that the record did 
not show that Massey had com- 
mitted the crime charged or had 
jever been properly placed under 
| arrest. 

“Under the circumstances,” the 
court concluded, “the conduct of 
|the police officers constituted an 


unlawful arrest of the appellant | 


which justified his resistance and 
his counterassault upon the police 
officer.” 

Mr. Redfield stated that the de- 
cision was “heartening recognition 
by the courts that the constitution- 
a! safeguards against illegal ar- 
|rests and intrusions must be hon- 
ored, even if the citizens has to use 
| force to protect his rights. We are 
happy to have participated in this 
because we have been con- 

with the frequent illegal 


Case, 


the police.” 


am taking a course in Problems 
in Our American Democracy. 
“T have been following News- 
day’s coverage of the Charlie 
Chaplin ban and also the Miller 
play protests. I feel that every- 
body should take a long, thorough 
look at our Bill of Rights. This 
constitutes our. civil liberties 
written for the protection of the 
people against tyranny. The peo- 
ple are our democracy.The civil 
liberties are then protecting our 
way of life. The re- 
freedoms by a 


democratic 
striction of these 
minority group is a suppression 
of our fundamental freedoms of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 
(Signed) 


Lynda Levy.” 


| law 


High Court to Review 
State Ban on Movie 


The U. S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to review New York State’s 
ban on the film, “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover,” refused a license by the 
State Education Department. 

NYCLU had submitted an ami- 
cus curiae brief on the state level 
in behalf of the film. The Appel- 
late Division of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court found the state licensing 
unconstitutional, but last May 
the Court of Appeals reversed this 
decision and Kingsley International 
Pictures Corp., distributor of the 
movie, appealed to the high court. 

The NYCLU Board has moved 
that, because arguments’ with 
which the Union would be concern- 
ed will undoubtedly be covered in 
the brief for the main party, NYC- 
LU would not enter the Cise as 
amicus curiae before the Suprenie 
Court, subject to later considera- 
tion. 


Linithies ‘tial Award. 


(Continued from page 1) 
author 
Throne” and 


Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
of “The Lion and the 
other biographies; Osmond K. 
Fraenkel, ACLU veneral counsel 
and member of NYCLU Board of 
Quincy Howe, news an- 
alyst, John Paul Jones, _mem- 
ber, ACLU and NYCLU Boards; 
Dore Schary, producer and author 
of “Sunrise at Canrpobelio,” and 
Jenjamin E. Youngdahl, dean, 
School of Social Work, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 


Directors; 


Previous winners of the Lasker 
Award were Reger N saldwin,. 
founder of A( ef its executive 
director from 19203to 1950, recip- 
ient in 1957, and_frving Dilliard, 
editorial writer, “St. Poste 
Dispatch,” 1958 
award. 

Invitations to the luncheon and 
conference will be mailed to mem- 
Admission to both is $6 


Louis 


who received the 
ph 


hers soon. 





ee 


Mrs. Maven G. Gallaghev 


lou 


a b royiQ 


Ula Ves ti of lunsh notre 
Soatth Ss; Lathing?. 





